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at Pernand and which, at least, will survive. But neither is he willing
to admit to himself to what extent his new religious convictions keep
him from producing that work which refuses to go in the direction of
his prayers; just as he refused to admit, to admit to himself, that be-
tween Catholicism and dramatic art there could be no alliance, save
to the detriment of one or the other, and only through a distorting
compromise,
It is indeed because Copeau's artistic ideal is visionary that he is a
pathetic figure. I have always thought that there was something of
Ibsen's Brand in his case. He too let himself be misled by an image of
holiness, which misleads only the noblest; but I do not know whether
Catholicism ought not to see in this one of the demon's most perfidious
snares, for that form of holiness can be achieved only at the expense
of others and much pride is hidden in it.
18 January
I am leaving for Cuverville.
At the N.R.F. I encounter Malraux, who speaks to me of my CEdipe.
'Tfes," he says laughing, "QEdipus escapes the Sphinx, but only to
let himself be eventually gobbled up by his daughter. . . . You ought
to write an CEdipus at Colonus, in which GEdipus, before dying, would
repulse even Antigone."
And I imagine, as -a sort of epilogue, a dialogue between GEdipus
and Theseus. I think of a life of Theseus (oh, I have been thinking of
it for a long time!) in which would take place (what I invent only to-
day in the train taking me to Cuverville) a decisive meeting of the two
heroes, each measuring himself against the other, and throwing light
upon, each in opposition to the other, their two lives,4
I am reading with the most sustained attention the reflections *by
Grasset attached to Sieburgfs book on France.5 I do not like Grasset's
writing: "There is not a Frenchman who does not . . /* for it just hap-
pens that on these very serious matters the Frenchman I am does not
think at all as he does. I do not believe in that ''constancy" of Man on
which he bases his whole argument. The sentence in which he asserts
that "a certain degree of knowledge of man and of his welfare cannot
be exceeded and that this degree was achieved in the earliest times
* This is precisely what Gide was to do in his Thfafa, first published in
1946 though the project goes back at least to 1911. See The Journals of
Andrt Gide, Vol. I, p. 302.
5 Friedrich Sieburg's Gott in Frankreiph (Who Are These French?) ap-
peared in French translation in 1930 as Dieu est-il Frangafc? with a preface
by the publisher Bernard Grasset.